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POPULAR TALE Ss. 


i 
Therese i 


BY J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
It was a situation for an artist. Therese on! 
the one hand with a neck and face of scarlet, | 
her brow elevated and her eye flashing with as- 
tonishment and indignation; Count Theodore on |, 
the other, the picture of disappointment and hu- | 
miliation, blended with a slight expression of an. || 
ger—and all about a kiss, when the Lady Julie | 
herself would have given oue to the Count. 

But the maid, if not as noble as her mistress, 
was a thousand times more reserved. She was a | 
thousand times more interesting too. Her fore- 
head was beautiful ; Lavater would have etched) 
it for the outline, express of dignity, intellectual. | 
ity delicacy. The rest of her features correspon- | 
ded with it, combined to form a countenance | 
where extraordinary force of character was con. 
spicucus ; yet all was exquisitely feminine. It 
was not a face to be met with every day, or in|! 
every city. And what kind of a figure would! 
one expect to find in company with sucha face ?| 
It should have height, fullness, tenuity, proportion, 
should it not? It had. Nothing exceeding or 
coming short. Nor would one be surprised if} 
grace and statelessness, in carriage and cait, were 
the attributes of such a figure. In fact, sitting, 
standing or walking, one would never have infer. 
red Therese’s occupation from Therese ; and ev- 
ery one, especially Count Theodore, wondered | 
how she became the maid of the Lady Julie—| 
though countesses have sometimes very lady-like |, 


maids. 

The first tine the Count saw Therese, she was 
assisting the Lady Julie to adjust some ornaments | 
for a head-dress, which the countess intended to |, 
wear ata ball, and he took her for some noble 
friend of her ladyship’s—a mistake which the 
fair scion of an illustrious stock, corrected with 
more zeal than complacency. The Laily Julie 
could not brook the affront which nature some- 
times puts on letters patent of nobility, by giving |, 
the attributes of rank to those who have no busi- | 
ness with the title. The count spoke no more of | 
Therese, but his thoughts did not run the less up. | 
on her. If, formerly, like other admirers of the || 
countess, he visited her dressing-room once or 
twice a week, now he was a constant attendant 
upon it. *T'was astonishing, how rapidly he be-| 
came initiated into the mysteries of the toilet. It 
was like a thing of intuition. Pin, comb, orna. 
ment—whatever it was—-was read7 for the hand | 
of the fair officiating priestess, and, on the instant 
it was wanted, placed there ; or, if dropped, 
picked up and presented to her with that alert 
and watchful service, which one may have for 
love, but never can for money. 

There are scholars, however, who, if they im- |, 
prove in one thing, are sure to go back in anoth. 
er, and such an one was the count. If he had 
all his thoughts about him at the countess’ toilet, 
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anxiety to assist her attendant. 
cient share of art too. 
‘to see every thing was te affect to see nothing.— 


‘ ° n | ” of 
| theyseemed to desert him the moment its duties |’ absence struck her, and if she suspected that he 


were over; he was then the dullest man alive.| taxed the remissnes of his memory, more severe. 
‘ r C 


at once. Not a day but he left his hat or his 
gloves, or his cane, or semething or another in 
her ladyship’s dressing-room, and had to step back 
for it. On such occasions he would accost The. 
rese with all the deference he would pay to her 
mistress, and request her to jook for such or such 
a thing; acknowledging her compliance with a 
bow anda respee!ful pressure of the hand. He 
had now forgotten his gloves, and Therese tred 
in vain to find them. ‘Perhaps,’ she said, ‘she 


had removed them with seme of the countess’ 


things into an adjoining room,’ and thither she 


was going to look for them ; but the Count could 
not think of giving her such trouble, and caught 
her by the arm—not because it was round, and 
soft, and silky, as an arm of fair flesh and of the 
Medician mould would be—but to prevent her, 
yet, when he did prevent her,still he did not relax 
his hold, though she gently tried to disengage her- 
self. ‘My lord, let me go,’ said Therese, ‘your 
lordship is in want of your gloves.’ The count’s 
eyes might have told her that he cared not a frine 
fur his gloves. ‘Therese !’ said he, ‘sweet The- 
rese ! and caught her by her otherarm. She was 
on the point of remonstrating,when her lips were 
stopped by the pressure of the counts! The 
freedom was resented as soon as taken. In one 
and the same moment she released herself, and 
flung the young nubleman from her. 

Now the Lady Julia had rather more than the 
ordinary penetration of her sex. She remarked 
that the count had not conceived half so strong 


a passion for her piano forte or her work table, as 


her toilet. This induced her to consider what 


appendage of the latter could constitute its supe. 
rior attraction; and that busy-body, Memory, 


reminded her of the expressive countenance, the 


well-formed neck and beautiful arms, with their 
graceful and varied movements, which her tell- 


tale mirror represented to her every morning offi. 
ciating behind her chair; and she came very 


‘speedily to the conclusion that it was at least a 


doubtful matter, whether the pleasure which the 
count took in frequenting her dressing-room, a- 
rose chiefly from solicitude about herself, or from 
She had a svffi- 
She knew that the way 


She was as frank and unconcerned as possible ; 
and although her watchful mirror gave her fre- 


quent note of occasional slight collissions and en.- || 


tanglements between the count’s fingers anid those 


'of Therese, as he would assist her in placing an 


artificial flower, or adjusting the set of a curl ; yet 


| she never allowed herself to betray it, but chatted 


on with her accustomed sprightltness and com- 
placency. In short,repeated observation convin- 
ced her that she was indebted to her attendant for 
the increased interest which the count took of 





: || , : . 
Twas surprising, too, how absent be became all!| ly thanit merited. Wasit not an excuse to re- 


| turn to her dressing-room, where of course he 

_would find Therese alone, who remained there 

to arrange her ornaments and apparel ? She re- 

| solved to satisfy herself upon this point the very 

/ next opportunity, and that opportunity was the 

| presentone. ‘The count, I said, had forgotten his 

| gloves for the twentieth time, and must return for 

|them. She allowed a minute or two to eiapse, 

_fullowed him, and found him and Therese in the 

situation I have described. ‘* What is the mat. 

ter ?’ inquired she, in an imperative and rather an- 

gry tone, leaving it optional for the count or The. 

rese to answer, ‘ Nothing,’ replied the former, 

extrem iy confused: ‘ only Ihave taxed Therese 

with having mislaid my gloves, and, behold ! here 

‘hey are in my pocket!’ The lady looked at the 

count, whose face and manner ill supported the. 
veraci!y of what he had asserted, and then turned 
towards Therese, in whose demeanor there was 

not the slightest change—except that the mant. 

ling of her cheek and neck had somewhat subsi- 

ded. There is a power in native dignity which 

even transcends the influence of mere human dis. 

lincions. Men may ciass men as they please ; 

the classification of nature will still be the pre- 

dominant one—that whose claim shall be felt. 

whether it be acknowledged or not; to the weight 

of which no pride of stately lineage, no title, 

whether by inheritance or gift, can oppose an_ 
equivalent counterpoise. The self esteem of the” 
countess bowed before the presence of her offend. 

ed maid. She glanced at the count, and saw that 

the proudest young nobleman in France was in 

the same predicament as herself. He looked as 

though he had forgotten that he had been bormto 
a title. ‘Come count,’ said she, making an at- 
tempt to recover herself, ‘ the carriage waits 3” 
and Therese was left alone. | 


The count was the favored admirer of the Lady - 
Julie—not because he was the handsomest and 
most accomplished young man in Paris, but on 
account of his rank, in which he had no compe. 
titer; and though he had not yet proposed or her 
in form, yet was he generally looked upon as the © 
| intended of the noble fair one. Daily for the last 
two mouths, and more, had she expected the 
question ; still it never came, and now it séemed 
farther off than ever. It was clear that his alle. 
giance to ber had been shaken. Sitting before 
her mirror, the countess beheld nothing but its 
lovely mistress, until something peculiar in the 
‘tone of the count’s voice, when he ‘occasionally 
‘addressed an observation to Therese, struck her, 
| and directed her attention towards the latter. She 
/now-began to draw comparisons, and the result 
startled her. She saw that the countenance of 

her maid infinitely excelled her own in that most 
| touching of all things—expression. She examin. 
‘ed it feature by feature, and was disconcerted at 
| finding that where she searched for a fault she 








late, in her toilet. No wonder, then, if his fits of 
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invariably hit upon a perfection. From the face, 
she passed tothe neck and arms of her atten- 
dant; she could not correct their symmetry by 
that of her own—she would have given her own 
for them. 

Therese was in the act of searching in a ribon 
which bound up her hair, for a pin which she 
had temporarily stuck in it: the countess mar- 
ked the rich swell of the graceful limb as it was 
affected by the motion ; she impulsively placed 
her own in the same attitude—dropped it again 
—and encountering her own eyes in the mirror 
beheld herself the very image of mortification 
and spleen. Subsequent observation, as we sta- 
ted, convinced her that the count her anticipa. 
ted her in appreciating the attractions of her 
maid; and now, the incident of the morning 
had set it beyond a doubt that the countess had 
a rival where least of all she expected to find 
one. 

Few sentences were interchanged between 
her and the countduring their ride, in the course 
of which they descended from the chariot to 
walk for a time in the royal gardens—which one 
of the numerous admirers of the lady entered 
with them. This gentleman’s arm the countess 
took, dropping the count’s with a slight excuse 
that she wished to speak with his rival, and wal- 
ked with him the greater part of the time alone ; 


yet the count neither looked hurt nor sad, but || 


bowed with the greatest sauvity when the other 
took his leave, and smilingly offered his arm to 
the countess again. He would not have borne 
a slight so patiently a couple of months ago.— 
The interest which he took in her was evidently 
on the decline ; and to Therese she was indebt. 
ed for it waning. Therese must quit her ser- 
vice ; but what’ excuse could he make for dis. 
missing her ? She would consider. 
She was right. The count had indeed eo0- 
ceived an ardent passion for Therese. The 
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the officious kindness of one of those numerous 
individuals who busy themselves about every 
one’s affairs but their own. had let him into the 
' secret that her heart was in the possession of an. 
other, whom she had slighted upon the prospect 
| of amore illustrious alliance. Still he frequen. 
| ted the countess’ toilet ; but now it was for the 
sake of Therese the cxquisite grace of whose 


| every movement increased the impression which 


| 


_ varied expression of her countenance, beaming 
with intelligence such as he had never beheld 
| before ; the modesty, the blandness that sat in it ; 
_the tone of her voice, whose sweetness sent a 
‘thrill through him whenever she spoke; her 
| form, the symmetry of whose rich mould seem. 


{ 


all convineed him that she was a being calcula. 
ted to constitute the felicity of the man who 
shou.d possess hes ; and he sighed to become 
that man. But did he count hitherto ever 
dream of marrying Therese? No! The count 
wasa man of honor, but a man of warm affec- 
tions ; and it is frequently the fatality of such 
men to yield to strong excitement, and to allow 
the growth of wishes, the means of gratifying 








ascendency of passion has become almost too 
| powerful for resistance. 
| That day the count declined dining with La- 
| dy Julie. She hada party, and the idea of com. 
| pany was insupportable to him. H2 promised, 
however, to look in during the course of the 
evening, as there was to be a ball, and his pres. 
ence could not on no account be dispensed with. 
No sooner had the count taken his leave,than he | 
felt like a man who, from bondage is suddenly 
restored to liberty. He wished for solitude ; he 
hurried out of Paris, and in the course of a cou- 
ple of hours found himself in his chateau ; 
| which, as the season was winter, he had left in 








| the first sight of her had made upon him. The | 


/ed to acquire enchantment from examination ; | 


| which they never take into consideration, till the | 


ashe went outof itand entered the gallery of 
paintings. » 
There in the gallery, were his ancestors, male 
and female, for twenty generations. One of 
the latter had been ennobled for her beauty ; 
which was so uncommon that it made an im. 
pression upon the heart of Count Reginald, fifth 
of the line, who raised the fair one to his side, 
though descended of a plebian stock. This por, 
trait Count 'Taeodore was always fond of con. 
templating, it was so beautiful ; and now hy 
drew a chair and sat before it. It had lost jts 
effect upon him! Ina minute, though his eyes 
were fixed upon the canvass, he was poring up. 
on the features of Therese! She was fairer 
than Count Reginald’s wife! His eye fell upon 
a table that stood within hisreach ; the book of 
the family tree was lying upon it: he took itand 
opened it. There was Count Reginald with a 
| half score of titles; and opposite to him, ‘The. 
rese l’Estrange’ without a single one. The fair. 
est female in his line was not mistress of a sin. 
'gle drop of noble blood! The next portrait 
cauglit hiseye: it was that of the sixth Count 
Reginald, the son of Therese ?Estrange—the 
bravest, the most generous and accomplished of 
the Count’s ancestors. His face was his moth. 
er’s, Save that the lincaments were stamped with 
|the richest impress of manhood. Count Theo. 
'dore smiled at the stately attitudes in which 
soine of his more immediate ancestors were 
drawn, as, walking out of the gallery, he pro. 
nounced twice or thrice the name of Therese 
| ’Estrange. ‘And why,’ said he, as he descen. 
ded the spacious staircase, ‘why should not an. 
other ‘Therese be grafted on the family tree?’ 
The count entered his study ; he took up a 
book : ’twas the biography of great and eminent 
men. Ile carelessly turned over the leaves 
without any intention of reading it. ‘The Duke 
de "caught his eye. The Duke’s father 
had been a simple mercer in an obscure village 
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On atees be had never truly loved. She was the 
reigning beauty of Para. 2?4 he, of — 
came one of her train. His rank mae him the 
most eligible of aj] her admirers for the honor 


‘the ,keeping of one or two domestics. He was, 
now alo ne—free from the chance of interruption 
| and at leisure to in‘dulge in his meditations, of 
| which Therese was the theme. T'was clear 





in the province of Normandy ; and the sun, by 
his talents, courage and virtues, had raised him. 
self to the highest rank of nobility. His de. 


| 








of her h?-44, and hence, as ! remarked, the pre- 
Soren’ with which she regarded him—for the 
i jon of the countess’ breast was am. 
“ae The count’s vanity was flattered; and 
more than once or twice he was on the point of 
soliciting her to accept him ; but a doubt as to 
the real state of her affections, as well as a want 
of confidence in the nature of his own feelings, 
still withheld him from taking the final step.— 
Such wae the errand he came upon, the day he 
first saw Therese ; but this time it was the ap- 
pearance of the fair stranger, whose dependant 
situation near his mistress was the last thing he 
could have divined—that prevented him from 
executing it. He went home that evening ear- 
lier than usual, and throwing himself into a 
chair to debate the important question, to mar. 
ry or not to marry? wassurprised at finding that 
he could think of nothing but the countenance 
and figure of Therese. Do what he would, she 
was still before him. ‘Were the countess like 
Therese,’ exclaimed the count to himself, ‘I 
would decide in a moment!’ and from that mo. 
ment the question was decided. The countess 


that with Therese the:°e was no chance of suc- 
cess for a dishonorable passion, and his soul re. 
voited at the thought of entertaining one. She 
had a heart that could be touched—had it not 
been already so—but it was fortified all round | 
with mind and principle. What was to be done? | 
He had but one of twoalternatives—to give her 
up, or to offer her his hand. ‘The latter was 
impossible ! and when he turned to the former, 
‘that was impossible too!” He passed from 
chamber to chamber, ina state of indescribable 
perplexity and indecision, and he was now in 
the banqueting room. "T'was a glorious apart. 
ment! He walked with a stately pace to the 
end of it, turned round, and folding his arms as 
he drew himself up, surveyed the painted and 
richly carved and gilded ceiling, the massive 
and marble columns that supported it ; the sides 
that were lined with broad and lofty mirrors ; 
the doors, of the costliest wood inlaid with gold ; 
and the furniture corresponding in elegance and 
magnificence! His soul felt a movement of 
pride ; twas but momentary. Therese stood 
before him, and she looked more stately than 
that stately room! MHurried was the step with 


| 








never could be his ! 
One or two incidents also convinced him that 





which he paced it back again, and impatient the 





he had made no impression upon her heart ; nay 


‘ movement with which he flung open the portal 


scendant in the third generation, was now the 
most dissolute character in Faris! ‘So,’ said 
Count Theodore, ‘the ancestor of the Duke de 
, was indebted to his virtues for his nobility, 
that found him a plebian, and they made hima 
duke. A pity that with his title, he could not 
have transmitied to his posterity the worth that 
was the cause of his obtaining it !’ 

The count took up his hat, went out, and 
wandered into his grounds, and presently found 
himself in the neighborhood of the village cha- 
pel. He was close to the burying ground,where 
stood the mausoleum of his ancestors. Open- 
ing a wicket, he approached it, and read over 
the names of the silent inmates. The lofty 
and ample chateau, with its spiral turrets lay 
full in sight ; he leaned against the last home of 
his forefathers, and gazed upon the gorgeous 
mansion. Nineteen of its successive lords were 
narrowly housed within the building, whose mon- 
umental wall was supporting him. He felt as if 
every thing was unstable—asif there was noth- 
ing he had a hold of—as if the solid earth he 
stood upon was about to vanish from beneath his 
feet. The idea of the One Great Cause came 
strong upon him, and he felt an awe at the tho’t 
of the infinitude of the wisdem and goodness of 
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that Cause. And the final day occurred to him ; 
and he imagined Therese floating ap as a bright 
emanation of that Cause returning unpolluted 
to its source. His soul was humbled and sooth- 
ed. He looked at the chateau: he thought that 
yirtue was statelier, more lofty, and more spa- 
cious—‘a second Therese might be grafted on 
the family tree!’ 

He returned back to Paris, and dressed for 
the evening. "T'was late when he entered the 
balleroom. A set of dancers had just conclu- 
ded, and the company were in groups—some 
walking, some sitting, and some standing. In 
one of the latter he observed the Duke de B . 
the Marquis R , and three or four other no- 
blemen. They were stationed at the entrance 
of the apartment. ‘Certainly the finest woman 
in the room !’ exclaimed the Marquis R 
‘Beyond comparison,’ added the Duke de B . 
‘That air of ease and grace—which indeed are 

















things inseparable-—at least the former from the |) 


jatter--is the result of the must admirable pro- 
portion! You have the oval in her face as ex- 
act as a mathematician could define it. Her 
waist is the circle, I would defy the compass to 
correctit! But take the entire figure in its out. 
line—how richly and flowingly it undulates !—— 
There isa woman in every curve of it. If she 
is the countess’ attendant, why then Nature has 
modelled a princess, and left the attiring of her 
to Fortune, who in her blindness, has puta vas. 
sal’s drapery upon her.’ The duke was a virtu- 
oso inthe arts. Itwashisonly merit. He was 
esteemed the best judge of sculpture in Paris, 
and the works of the finest masters waited for | 
his decision before the standard of their merit 
could be fixed. On this occasion, however, the | 
count perceived, from the looks of the duke’s 


| assured him that without engaging her affections 


it was idle to hope for the possession of such a 
woman as Therese. ‘She would spurn his title 
and riches as she had spurned their owner !— 
That act of indiscretion, too! What would he 
not give had he not committed it? It might 
have awakened in a mind so constituted as hers, 
a feeling of offended pride which would be 
proof against all offers of atonement! 

He had mused about a quarter of an hour, 
when his meditations were interrupted by a 
scuffling at. the entrance of the walk. The 
| sound approached : it was that of a pe:son try- 
ing to drag another along, who was powerfully 
‘but ineffectually resisting. The count started 
| up at the voice of the duke ! 
| ‘Resist not,’ said the duke in a suppressed key, 
| ‘resist not, but accompany me, and I swear to 
‘release you in a moment: I merely want to 
‘speak to you free from observation,’ 





the person whom the duke addressed, and who 
neither remonstrated nor called for help, though 
stillcontinuing tostroggle. ‘The walk was what 
| is called a dark one, but was derived from the 
more open part of the garden, which was par- 
tially illuminated, sufficient light to discern the 
‘figure of any one who might approach—after 
| passing a certain angle. Beyond this point the 
duke and the person whounwillingly accompa. 
| nied him bad now arrived. The figure of the 
latter was that of Therese! and from the atti. 
| tude of the duke, it was evident, that, while 
| with one hand he was forcing her along, with 
the other he wes holding something to her 
| mouth, te prevent her from speaking. ‘Now 
you are free? exclaimed the duke, releasing 
| Therese, and at the same time placing himself 





auditors, that their acquiescence in the proprie- 
ty of his remarks arose less from deference to | 
the duke, than from their own conviction: nor 
was he astonished at the independence ot their | 
judgement, when, following the direction of | 
their eyes, he saw Therese in the act of listen. 
ing to some instructions which her lady was giv. 
ing her. She was attired for the occasion, and 
seemed another and a fairer Therese. He was. 
struck by a sudden stillness in the room; he | 
looked around him; the groups of walkers had 
stopped ; such of the company as had been sit- 
ting had left their places, and approached the 
middle of the room. Admiration and wonder 
were painted in every face ; every eye was riv- 
eted upon Therese, He felt a movement of 
jealousy at the influence of her beauty. He 
felt a sense of fuleness and oppression of heart at 
their gaze. He instinctively turned towards 
the party which he had encountered on entering. 
He saw the duke in the same attitude of rapt 
contemplation. A sickness came over the count 
as he marked the earnest gaze of the libertine. 
He felt a want of free air, and quitted the room. 

The count descended into the garden,in which 
a tem; orary building had been erected. The 
garden was intersected with walks, down one of 
which, narrow, and thickly shaded, the count 
accidentally turned. An arbor was at the end 
of it, upon one end of which he threw himself. 
And now he revolved a question which had ne- 
ver occurred to him before, ‘Was Therese to be 
won? Was her heart free? And, if it was, 
Could he excite an interest in it ? for something 
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| between her and the entrance of the walk ; ‘now 
| y u are free t but you depart not till you have 
heard me. Leave this house to night: my pal- 
| ace receives you, and my fortune is at your dis- 
| Posal ? 
The count listened for her reply : Therese re- 
turned none. He saw her wavering—he heard 
| a convulsive sob—with a bound he reached her 
and caught her just asshe was falling back in 
a swoon. 

‘Villain! whoare you ? vociferated the duke. 

‘The foe of a villain! was the count’s retort. 
‘Three miles from the barrier of St. Dennis, to. 
morrow, an hour after sunrise.’ 

‘] understand you, count,’ replied the other ; 
‘both time and place will suit. I shall be punc- 
tual,’ and the count was left alone supporting 
Therese. 

What wastobe done? Tocarry Therese in- 
to the house was to discover the adventure. She 
had swooned, and there was no restorative at 
hand. He heard the trickling play of a foun- 
tain. He durst not carry her to it, for it was 
situated in the open part of the garden, and in 
the principal walk, where the domestics of the 
countess were passing to and fro. The idea of 
the arbor struck him; he carried her into it and 
laid her upon the seat. A minute, and he was 
in the room where the refreshments were al- 
ready spread ; another, and he was at her side 
again, with a vessel which he had filled with 
water. He set it down, and gently raising the 
insensible girl, and supporting her head upon 





his breast, he sprinkled her face and chafed her 





The count was astonished at the silence of} 





temples until a faint sigh or two, gave signs of 
returning animation. 

‘Let me go!’ feebly articulated Therese, when 
she came sufficiently to herself to speak, at the 
same time making an effort to remove the encir- 
cling arm of the count. ‘Let me go, if you are 
aman! 

‘Therese,’ said the count softly, ‘’tisI. The 
villain who just now treated you with violence 
isnot here. I happened fortunately to be at 
hand to render you assistance, and caught you 
when you fainted. Be satisfied ; I shall remove 
my arm as soon as yuu are able to dispense with 
its support.’ . 

‘Iam am able now,’ articulated Therese with 
an effort; half raising her head but immediately 
dropping it again on the count’s shoulder. 

‘You are too weak, yet,’ said the count. Re. 
main where you are, and rely upon my honor, 
Therese! Ishall discontinue my assistance the 
moment it becomes unnecessary,’ 

‘Therese,’ resumed the count, ‘this morning I 
offended you ; I shall never—never presume to 
do soagain, Fora quarter of an bour you have 
lain insensible on my breast; your lips have 
been within an inch of mine ; I could have pres. 
sed them without your resisting me ; but I would 
not, for I respect you, Therese! Do you forgive 
me for what passed in the morning ? 

‘I do,’ replied Therese. The count gently 
pressed the form that was reclining upon him, 
I am better, my lord,’ said the maid, ‘I think 
can now sit up.’ 

‘Therese,’ said the count, ‘you are free! He 
half relaxed his clasp; she withdrew herself 
from it—sat up—rose from the seat—attempted 
_to walk a few paces,and staggered. ‘The count’s 
arm encircled her waist again, and her hand, 
which was extended for assistance, was firmly 
locked in his. ‘You are still too weak,’ said he, 
‘return ahd sit down for a few minutes longer, 
and you will be perfectly restored” -He drew 
her back unresisting, into the arbor. 

‘I can support myself, my lord,’ said Therese, 
as they satdown. He released her hand and 
waist. 

‘Would you rather that gentleman were here ? 
asked the count, 

‘I know not whom you mean, my lord,’ was 
her reply. 

‘The gentleman who dragged you hither,’ re. 
joined the count. ‘He seems to have conceived 
a passion for you. He offered you his palace 
and the command of his fortune, which is ample 
—would you accept them ?” 

‘No!’ said Therese. 

‘Not if he offered you his hand ? 

‘No? reiterated the maid. 

‘Not if he were a duke ? 

‘Not if he were a king, my lord! emphati- 
cally exclaimed Therese. 

‘Surpassing girl!’ cried the count, ‘would you 
take me if I offered you my fortune and my 
hand? Therese made no reply, Both sat si- 
lent foraspace. ‘Therese,’ said the count, ‘did 
you ever love?” Not a word said the maid.— 
‘If your heart is free—if you have never bes. 
towed it upon another, and [ shall ask you to 
make a gift of it to me as an honorable lover— 
as a husband, Therese !—should I stand any 
chance of obtaining it? She was silent still._— 
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stealingly round her waist, and gently drawing 
her towards him, ‘I love you! Give me an an- 
swer to my question—could you return my love? 
Look ! I am at your feet! will you be mine ” 


‘Therese ! Therese !’ cried half a dozen voices 
together in the garden. She started up and broke 
from the count—not, however, before he had im- 
printed a kiss upon her hand—and with a swift 
though unstendy step glided out of the walk. The 
count and the duke met the next morning, wheu 
a flesh wound which the latter received in the 
breast, put an end to the affair. 

The news of the duel soon spread over Paris, 
and in a day or two the cause of it also transpi- 
red; not through the incaution of either of the 
priocipals—each of whom had cogent reasons for 
keeping the adventure which led to their rencon. 
tre a secret—but through the laudable curiosity of 
one of the countess’s attendunts. 

The day succeeding the bull, the place of The. 
rese—who, from the agitation of the preceding 
evening, was so much indisposed as to be unable 
to rise till the afternoon,—was filled, though not 
supplied—by another. 

‘A duel between the count and the duke !’ ex. 
claimed the countess. 

‘ Ay, madam,’ rejoined the attendant, ‘and 
that is only half the wonder, and not the least 
wonderful hali’ 

The curiosity of the countess was excited, and |, 
the communicativeness of her maid required little 
to stimulate it. She had caught a glimpse of the 
duke following Therese, as the latter quitted the 
saloon, charged with some instructions to the su- 
perintendents of the supper room, she descended 
after them into the garden, saw the duke over- 
take her, accost her, and endeavor to draw her 
into the walk, and, on her refusing to accompany 
him forciblyseize her and half carry her into it— 
applying his handkerchief to her mouth to pre- 
vent her from speaking: she had followed them 
into the walk, screening herself behind the trees, 
and had been an eye and ear witness of all that 
had taken place, from Therese’s fainting in the 
arms of the count till her precipitate retreat from 
the-arbor. Nota circumstance was omitted. If 
the adventure gained nothing in the relation, at 
least it was not a loser by it. 

The countess spoke not a word till her attendant 
had concluded nor for sometime after; then throw- 
ing back her ringlets,and looking the latter full in 
the face..* The count offers marriage to Therese !" 
she exclaimed; ‘I must be satisfied of the truth 
of it from her own lips? 

Therese started up in the bed, when she saw 
the countess enter her chamber. ‘Lie duwn 
Therese,’ said the latter, casting a discontented 
glance at the half.exposed neck of the discon. 
certed maid, ‘lie down and tell me truly what 
passed between you and the count last evening 
in the garden.’ For Therese to tell any thing 
was to tell the truth ; she corroborated the com- 
munication of her substitute in every particular. 
* Do you believe the count?—Do you love the 
count ?— Would you marry the count? success- 
ively but fruitlessly interrogated the lady. The. 
resé made no reply, ‘Vain and aspiring girl!’ 
continued the countess, ‘ your silence proves your 
folly and credulity. But beware that your pride 
at the thought of enjoying the count’s love does 
not make you the dupe of his artifice. He is a 
profligate! You should rather have listened to 








*he honest Duke de B————.._-« Understand from i 


him the only terms upon n which a domeatic may |, 
hope for an alliance wih a nobleman? The}, 
countess was astonished et the imperturbable 
serenity with which ‘Therese listened to her. 
‘Confident girl! she added, you despise my 
warning, and may abide the consequenecs of | 
your presumption! But you are too high for! 
your station! Your engagement with me ex. 
pires in a fortnight. Apply to the count; per. 
haps he may help you to a better one. You are 
at liberty in a fortnight.” 

‘Would I had discharged her this very day!” 
cried the countess to her attendant, upon return. 


ing to the dressing room ; * and I should unques. |, 
tionably have done so, had I bat a fault to ac. |; 


cuse her of” ‘The latter part of this exclama 
tion was delivered so emphatical'y, that the at. 


tendant looked inquisitively in the speaker's face. || 


The countess looked inqusitively at ber atten- 
dant. 

‘Well ? said the lady, * Would you like to be 
furnished with one ? inquired the maid. 


‘Yes,’ after after a look of conjecture and a} 


pause, rejoined the countess, and abruptly left 


the room. She rede about Paris till dinner time. |! 


A hundred stops did her charivt make to receive 
the compliments of beaux, and interchange of 


civilities with belles—her guests of the prece. || 


dingevening. She wasallanimationand volu. 
bility ; she talked of a thousand things, but 
thought all the while of nothing but Ticrese and 
the count. She was engaged toa party in the 
evening. Upon going up to make her toilet, she 
saw the attendant who had officiated for The. 
rese in the morning standing outside her dress. 
ing-room door. A look admouitory of caution, 
caused her to check her pace and tread more 
softly. ‘There was a pause at the door——a whis. 
per—a gaze of satisfaction and inquiry—a whis- 
per again, whicli was answered by a smile— 
though the brow of the person who gave that 
smile was any thing but an open one, and the 
countess, entering her apartment alone, found 
Therese up, and in readiness to wait upon her. 

The countess’s toilet was soon made. Little 
pains did it cost at any time, under the active 
and tasteful hands of Therese; and now less 
than ever, for the lady sat passive and abstract. 
ed, as though she took not the smallest interest 
in the operation; but her face was flushed, ond 
langour hung upon her features. She desired 
the beil to.be rung ; a page entered, and she ask. 
ed fora glass of water. There were only her 
snow shoes to be tied on; the attendant entered 
with them and proceeded to officiate for The- 
rese, who was iostantly dismissed. The coun. 
tess cast a glance at her jewel-case whch lay 
open upon he toilet, and then at the kneeling at. 
tendant. Her respiration became uneasy: the 
page re-entered with the glass of water; she 
drank it offeagerly, and exclaiming--* Be quick ! 
precipitately left the room. 

(Concluded in our next.} 


The Farmer outwitted, 

A farmer coming along one day with his load 
of fresh meat for market, stopped near a law. 
yer’s office. The dog was on the look out, and 
as soon as the farmer’s back was turned, he 
seized a fine piece of mutton, and made off at 
the top of his speed. The farmer returned just 
in time to catch a glimpre of his meat as it dis. 
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Pursuit was unavail. 
ing, and having learned to whom the dog be. 
longed, he directed his steps to the office. In. 
stead of demanding his pay for the lost meat, 
| the fariner thought he would introduce his bu. 
siness s9 shrewdly as to entrap the lawyer be. 
fore he suspected any thing. 

| ‘Squire, I want your advice in a little matter 
which has just happene}.? 

‘What is it Mr.N? [should be happy to 
“assist you ?” 

‘Why, nothing only a dog stole a quarter of 
meat out of my wagen, and I want to know if 
‘Lean make the owner of the dog pay the dam. 
age.” 

‘Oh, certainiy sir, you have good cause of 
‘action ; shall I make a writ ? 

‘I forgot to tell you it was your own dog, 
Squire? 

‘My dog—=is it possible! 
lawless puppy, Lam aware. 
‘age, Mr. NP 
‘Well, I guess about fifty cents will make me 


| 
| 


Well, Tiger is a 
What is the dam. 


| 
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(age, 


| whole.’ 

| ‘tlerc’s the moucey, please sign this receipt’ 
| The business was done, and the farmer took 
up his hat to depart. 

| ‘Stay, Mr. N., have you not forgotten some. 
thing ?’ said the other. 

| «Why, not as I know on,’ said the farmer, 
staring about and feeling in his pockets, * what 
is it ?? 

‘My fee, sir,’ replied the lawyer, smiling in 

his turn. You consulted me professionally, 
and [have a demand on yon for the usual fee 
in such cases,’ 
The farmer, seeing he was fairly caught, in. 
quired the amountof fee. On being told a dol- 
ar, he very reluctantly handed over the shiner, 
and departed, muttering curses on lawyers’ dogs, 
but deeper ones on their masters. 











| 
John Bull has a strong penchant to crack a 


| joke at the expense of Jonathan, and so irresis. 
tible is this predilection, that he frequently over 
shoots the mark, as he has done in the follow- 


‘ing i-~ 





Yankee Discipline. 

Gencral Howe’s army running rather short of 
fresh provisions previons to their descent on 
Long Island, a foraging party was sent out one 
night to drive off, if possible, some of the reb- 
el’s cattle. The provineial watchword for the 
guard was ‘Cambridge,’ and password ‘Swamp.’ 
It happened the foragers stumbled unawares 
upon oie of the advance provincial scntinels, 
| who hearing them approach, bawled out in true 
| Yankee dialect, ‘Cambridge ! to which no an- 
swer being given, repeated it again——t Cam- 
bridge, I say once more ; if you don’t say Swamp, 
I'll shoot” Upon which the British party in- 
stantly cried ‘Swamp.’ ‘ Pass,’ was the reply; 
in consequence whereof, without the least in- 
terruption, they drove off a large herd of fat 
| black cattle. 

John is a very shrewd fellow—in his own es- 
timation. We think, if the truth of the story 
were told, it, would appear that, instead of John’s 
getting off so cleverly, with a ‘ large herd of fat 
black cattle,’ by simply crying ‘Swamp,’ that 
he actually got swamped. 





[Boston Post. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Autamn. 


Autumn, with its falling leaves and fading 
flowers, is upon us. Tim? passes on, and all 
nature changes. ‘The woods, which but a few 
dayssince were clothed in the rich green foliage 
of nature, beautiful to behold, now weara 
gloomy and foreboding aspect. ‘The leaves fall, 
rustling, to the carth ; and on all sides we sce the 
speedy decay of nature, telling us of time and 
ils passing changes, The spring time and sum. 
mer have long since passed away, ‘like tle base. 
less fabric of a vision,’ Jeaving not a wreck be. 
hind. Stern winter, with all its dreariaess, will 
succeed ; and the earth will be shrouded in her 
mantle of purity, the keen winds and biting cold 
will teach us a lesson of life which, like the sea. 
sons, soon pass away, Never again to be recalled 
or enjoyed. Still, ’tis sweet, amidst all this 


: . e ; ' | . 3 aor 
dreariness and change, ty» meditate upoa and | the ignorant-—knowledge ; I give the despairing | 


improve the lessons taught us by flecting time 
and all its changes. In the words of the poet 
Bacon, I would say— 


‘Season of melancholy ininds! I greet your gentle reign; 


‘Tis sweet to hear the wailing winds and faded woods | 


complain, 
To mark the wither’d leaves that fall, the fruits and 


flowers decay, 
And all that made spring beautiful, pass silently away.” 


Shakspeare says truly, ‘There ’re serimons in 
stones and good in every thing.’ Happy is he 
who from all the good and ills of life can, with 
the eye of faith and hope, draw secret coinfort 
and consolation from the reflection of Pope, that 
‘Whatever is, is right;? ant that all things 
eventually worketh together for good un ler the 


“all-seeing and watchful eye of Him who rules 


and reigns above. ROLLA, 


Ponghkeepsie, Oct., 1840. 
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Flash-hLights—No. 6. 


FLATTERY. 

Reader ! Mahomet was—what ? a pretender ! 
Iam not. I have not perhaps attained an acme 
of glory in the idea of the world, superior to 
Alexander the Great, or Napoleon Bonaparte, 
but that alters not the case one iota; i depre- 
ciates not in the least my mightiness, or adds one 
ray to the scinutillations of glory with which their 
remembered names or story-told fame is surroun. 
ded! Ihave accomptished a mightier victory 
than Marathon or Waterloo ever saw, or Rome 
in her palmiest lays ever knew! 1 have conquer- 
edtime! The figure of the hour-glass and the 
scythe at my beck suspend their, labors. All 
mankind gaze up to me, and daily, hourly, sigh 
for the secret I possess. Poor mortals, I will grat. 
ify ye for once ; will give to thee my secret—'tis 
flattery ! 

’T was but the other day, I rolled back the flood 
of years from the brow of a lady of a ‘certain 
age,’ whereon the snow of some thirty-five win. 
ters, had spread their wrinkles, and made her 
eye light with the sparkles of a child of scarce 
seventeen. She thought a score of years had 
been erased from the long train which were mar- 
ked against her on the family record. I had by 
a few words made her young days come over 
her again, and she was—hanppy ! 


i am—no judge in the matter. 


Is not this a cheap manner of producing the 
much-looked and mach sought-for object which 
| 80 few attain. Am not Ia public benefactor ?— 
Should not the shouts of nations go up to my 
fame, and the echoes from the Andes to the Alps 
speak but of my glory and My supreme wisdom ! 
Mortal !, by the tunch of flattery thou shalt grow 

young again—-shall be wise, valiant and beauti. 
_ful—shall have a fame which hovers over Constan. 
|| tinople oa the one hand, and the valley of the 

Mississippi on the other ; which is spoken where 

the giant Patagonian strides in his pride, and 
| where the Russian is drawn in his sledge over 
the snow.covered ground. 


| BENEVOLENCE. 

|| ‘Give to others, if thereby thou robbest thy- 
self,’ says somebody. Iam one of those whose 
measure of plentitude rises not so high as that. 
I am of a kind, of acharitable disposition—I feel 
for the unfortunate, for those who plod along in 
the mists of ignorance, of idleness, and of vice! 
I give to the unfortunate—sympathy ; | give to 

















| 
' 
} 


i| : 
, —comfort ; 1 give to the weak—strength ; and | 
| give to the world my boundless energies and my 
‘captivating genius. If this is not benevolence, 


ge age 
| great beautiful, supreme, boundless—if it is not 


the genuine benevolence of nature, the true, ua- 
impaired, essential essence of that noble trait, I 


—— 


| 
| HOPE. 


ded Noah up to that time, rose to the view of the 
world. It has, since that hour, been the guiding 
light of mankind. Since that hour, it has con. 
| tinually shone on the miads of the human-race, 
‘it has lightened and still lightens the benighted 
| path of the pilgrim in his darkest hour, and his 
| eyes see its rays play around that magie word— 
reward ! It shines o’er the rugged road of the 
| weary and care.worn,who afar off deseries plain- 
ily that which tells him—of peace! It stints 
_not, but encourages on the trader and the me. 
| chanic, and asan induc*ment rears aloft a banner 
‘on which is seen that talismaa—gain! It tells 
| to high and low, to rich and poor, haughty and 
| humble, prince and potentate, beggar and _ king, 
| ‘0 press onward—to give their mind to the ac. 
} complishment of their particular pursuits, and 
|| their end end shall be strewn with flowers, and 
the vision of happiness come over them then! 
PETER PoP. 





| 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket, 
The Nations of the Barth. 


There is a moral lesson connected with the 
history of the rise and fail of Empires, sufficient 
to teach the most proud and potent, that disasters 





} 
| and renown, and that changes and revolutions 


| will be witnessed by them, when the historian 
| shall chronicle their deeds, 
| Greece in the early ages, was for many centu- 
| ries pre-eminent among the nations of the east. 
Being master of the arts and sciences she neces- 
| sarily gave laws to ths civilized world long ‘after 
|the sceptre of empire had passed westward.'— 
| Her heroes, her statesmen, her philosophers and 
| poets have contributed to render her name imper. 
ishable. But she too has witnessed adversity, as 
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well as prosverity. Her splendid trophies have 
crumbled beneath the touch of time--they have 
left nothing but their ruins to tell us that they 
once existed. The causes which led to the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire, perhaps ean 








be arrived at without much speculation. Like 





some huge colussus she was crushed by her own 
| weight, and the anwieldy bulk of her empire.— 
| But Greece was not so. She presents an anam. 
oly in der decline and ruin from other empires.— 
| Greece at the most was small in territory, yet she 
| fll not by a foreiga fue—the hand of vivlence 
| was raised in vain against her when in her palmy 
days. Neither can it be asserted that she was 
corrupted by her wealth and rendered weak and 
| pusillanimous by the luxury and effeminacy of 
her people. ‘The gold of her allies at the most 
| was trifling, and large cuilossal fortunes, as in 
Rome, were never known at Athens. The gov. 
ernment was always poor, and her magnificent 
edifices wege constrected by contributions raised 
_by the kings of Asia. 
_ But she declined like the strong man when 
| some insiduous disease plants the seeds of death 
in his constitutiva, and benumbs and paralyzes 
all his faculties. 


| 
Greece for two thousand years has been in the 





| lowest state of moral and political debasement.— 
| The sovereignty of despotic Turkey has been 
'extended over her,and the marble heart and iroa 
“hand of oppression had almost eradicated every 





When the dove sprang forth with the olive-leaf | 
and spread her wings over the waste of waters, || the injurics inflicted by her mereiless and wicked 
then rose the star of hope—that hght which gui-!! oppressors. But a few years have elapsed since 


many times follow in the footsteps of conquest}, 





| principle of tndependeace from her bosom, uatil 


she had lain dowa despairing and subdued under 


| she made a strugele for her independence, and 
‘the iron grasp with which her master held her 
| was relaxed throagh the intervention of the ‘Al. 
lied Powers.’ But it was not until cold and un. 
feeling Europe saw that Greece was like to fall 
from the rank of nations and be annihilated—it 
| was not until she had appealed to America, and 
‘implored us in accents of merey to save her from 
| her barbarous and insatiable fue ; after all this 
| was done, the ‘allied powers could then assist the 
land of heroes in the purchase of her liberty. 


| The barbarities and atrocities committed by 
ithe Turks upon an almost defenceless and inno. 
/cent people, is without a parallel even by Atilla 
/ with his Huns, or ‘Tamerlane with his Tartars. 
_Crimes were perpetrated which imaginations less 
dark than theirs could never conceive, and hearts 
\less steeped in wickedness could never accom- 
plish. The painful story of their suffering has 
/been full and eloquently told. But though the 
| topics have been discussed they can lose oothing 
by repetition. The appeal which they made was 
_as irresistible as the recital was mournful. Where 
'was the harp of Orpheus ? long had the weep- 
\ing willows borne it! Where then were 
| ‘Those domes where grateful voices rung, 
Those towers whose charming music rung majesti- 
cally grand.’ 

The ruthless destroyer wi.h a malevolent smile 
would point you to their ruin. 
| But nature sometimes asse ts her proud pre- 
| eminence, and rejects with scorn the chilling 
cautions of policy and tramples with disdain on 
the sordid calculations of interest. Such was 


the feeling when the news of the suffering Greeks 
reached us. We said we sympathized with them, 
and our acts gave the meaning to our words.— 
They proved whether those words fell coldly from 
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our lips, or whether they were prompted by the 
generous and virtuous feelings of the heart. 

If we recur to the ancient history of that il- 
lustrious people, we find it full of the gran- 
dest displays of human character. ‘Their 
rare productions of wisdom and Genius have 
been transmitted with admiration through suc. 
cessive ages, and the nations of christianity are 
yet indebted to them fcr the richest sources of 
instruction anddelight. Nor did their greatness 
end with the splendid period of their national 
supremacy ; they like Sampson, conquered 
when they fell. By the diffusion of their learn. 
ing and the arts, they shed the light of science 
and extended the blessings of civilivation. The 
world yielded in mental captivity to the conquer. 
ed, and it is yet enthralled in the delightful bon. 
dage. 

If we regard the efforts made for their eman- 
cipation to free themsclves from an ignominious 
bondage, it was onc of the most glorious and 
magnanimous that prompts the human soul to 
action. Base and enervate must that bosom be 


indeed, that does not aspire after liberty. On 


the part of the Turks it was a desperate and in- 
furiated struggle to uphold a dominion that 
‘Heaven never gave, by means that it could ne- 
ver sanction.” They waged not merely a war 
of subjugation, but one of indiscriminate des- 
truction. The rules of modern warfare were 
trainpled under foot with contempt ; they rava. 


ged the fields, and destroyed the fruits of eulti-| 


vation ; they overturned the structures of util- 
ity, and demolished the worksof art; they con- 
signed property to destruction, and dwellings to 
conflagration. Their vengeance was quick 
and unsparing ; the morning sun glittered on the 
spires which they approached,the shades of eve. 
ning enveloped the ashes of the cities which 


they passed. B. F. D. 
La Grange, 1810, 


VARIETY. 


A Prodigy. 
Mons. J. A. J. Bihin, who has recently been 


exhibiting in Boston, measures-nearly 74 feet in 
height, 4 feet 2 inches around the waist, 28 inch. 
es around the thigh, and 22 inches around the 
calf of the leg; being throughout symmetrical. 
ly formed. His weight is 320 pounds, 

M. Bihin was born at Spa, in Belgium, Dec. 
10, 1807, an‘ is of course about 33 years of age. 
His height at birth, he says, was 25 inches, and 
his weight 26 pounds, At 12 years of age, his 
height was 5 feet 10 inches. 

He says he can lift from the ground, with his 
hands, 800 pounds, and straighten his back, 
when stooping, under a weight of 2 tons. 

By profession, M. Bihin is an architect, but has 
not followed his business very closely. He is 
married, but hasnochildren. His parents, tho’ 
tall, stout people, are very far from being giants, 














and by the side of their herculian son, are said to |) 


look like children. Temperance in eating and 
drinking seems to have been habitual with him; 
he is of an easy temper, and sleeps 8 hours in 24. 

Such briefly is the character of this wonder. 
ful man—wonderful at least as to his physica] 
character. Porter the Kentucky giant, O’Brien 
the Irish soldier, and Maximinus the Roman 
emperor, were taller than Bihin, but not so well 
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The objections to Railroads, are as rife and 
reasonable in the old world asin the new. Mr. 
Weller, a gentleman of great notoriety both in 
Europe and America, considers the rail as ‘un- 
constitutional, and an inwasion of privileges,’ 
especially of the privileges of coachmen. He 
is indignant at the idea of a free-born English- 
man’s ‘sittin in an arm-chaired car, and being 
locked up with widders, or other such fry,’ a- 
| gaint his will. As to the engine, he says it isa 

‘wheezin, creakin, gaspir, puffin, bustin, mon- 
ster, always out of breath, and always pourin 
out red hot coals at night, and black smoke in 
the day. The sensiblest thing it does, in his o- 
pinion, is ven there’s somethin’ in the way, and 
it sets up that’er frightful scream vich seems to 
say, ‘Now here’s two hundred and fifty passen- 
gers in the werry greatest extremity of danger, 
and here’s their two hundred and fifty screams 
allin yun! 











Love, 

| So far as it is merely natural, is as changeful 
asa dream,—so far only as it is spiritual, it is 
enduring. * “*° *# * * * 
Genuine love is that of the spirit, which, if it be 
true, must make the object beautiful though the 
eutward form and corporeal] vegtment are as 
rugged as the gnarled oak. It ig therefore ho. 
norable to women that the more exalted of the 
sex prefer a Socrates to a mere Autonius, and 
leave a contrary choice to those whose highest 
ambition it is to be admired, even though the 
admiration is no purer than the emotion of an 
animal, 


| 
} 








National Peculiarities. 

A German writer, in describing the peculiari- 
tics of European nations, says :—‘In their colo. 
nies, the Spaniards began by building a church 
'andacloister; the Britons, with a public house ; 
‘the Fresch with a fortress, containing a dan- 
| cing salooon ; and the Germans in clearing the 
| ground. In riding,the English hop—the French 
ride like tailors—the Italians sit upon their po. 
‘nies like a frog in the receiver of an air-pump— 
| the Spaniards fall asleep on horseback ; but the 
German sits steady like a man—man and horse 
are one.’ Another writer, whose sphere of ob. 
servation has not extended across the channel, 
compares European nations to a glass of wine, 
into which a fly has fallen, ‘The Italian,’ says 
he, ‘sends away the glass-—the Frenchman takes 
out the fly, and drinks the wine—the German 
drinks down fly and all’ ‘Had be known the 
English,’ a reviewer remarks, ‘he would have 
said that John Bull would have thrown the glass 


against the wall with a hearty God d—n.’ 
[N. ¥. Mercury. 








Zhe Rev. B. Wooster, who lately died in Ver. 
“mont, once prayed for arash brother, thus: ‘A. 
bove all, O Lord, grant him prudence, which 
thou knowest he has not; for he will take a 
beetle to knock off a fly, when a feather would 
be much better,” 











Mr: Gunn, of Ohio, recently married Miss 
Lock. This is just as it should be—for what 





formed. Library of Health. 





| 


isa gun good for, unless it has a lock ? 





Constantine. 
When Constantine was chosen Emperor, hic 
found several christians in office, and he issued 
an cdict requiring them to renounce their faith, 
or quit ther places. Most ‘of them gave up 
their office to preserve their conscienccs—but 
some ‘cringed’ and renounced Christianity. 
When the Emperor had thus made full proof of 
their disposition and character, he eemoved al] 
who thus basely complied with his supposed 
wishes, and retained the others, saying, ‘that 
those who would desert or deny their Divine 
Master, would desert him, and were not worthy 
of his confidence.’ 








Dandies. 

Touching Dandies, let us consider with some 
scientific strictness, what a dandy specially is, 
A dandy is a clothes.wearing man, a man whose 
trade, office and existence consists in the wear. 
ing of clothes. Every faculty of hissoul, spirit, 
purse and person is heroically consecrated to this 
one object, the wearing of clothes wisely and 
well ; so that as others dress to live, he lives to 
dress. ‘The al] importance of clothes, which a 








|German professor, of unequalled learning and 
| acumen, writes his enormous volume to demon. 
strato, has sprang up in the intellect of the dan. 
dy, without effort, like an instinct of genius; he 
is inspired with Cloth, a Poet of Cloth. What 
a German would call a ‘Divine Idea of Cloth,’ 
is born with him; and this, like other such 
‘ideas, will express itself outwardly, or wring 
his heart asunder with unutterable throes. 

| But, like a generous, creative enthusiast, he 
| fearlessly makes his Idea on Action; shows 
himself, in peculiar guise, to mankind; walks 
| forth, a witness and living Martyr to the cternal 
Worth of Clothes. We called him a Poet; is 
| not his body the (stuffed) parchment-skin where. 
| on he writes, with cunning Huddersfield dyes, a 
| Sonnet to his mistress’ eye-brow? Say, rather, 
an Epos, and Clotha Virnmque cano, to tlie 
whole world,in Macaronic verses, which he that 
runs may read. [Carlyle. 








A New Freak of Fortune—‘Two days 
ago,’ says the Audience, ‘a country girl who 
had spent all her money ata lottery of band- 
kerchiefs, collars, and other articles, on a pub. 
lic promenade at Versailles, offered her umbrel- 
la to the keeper of the stall, as security for some 
more tickets. The man refused, but told her that 
if she would him let cut off her hair, he would 
give her twenty tickets for it. The poor girl, 
in the hope of redeeming her fortune, consent. 
ed, and in a minute the scissors of the despoiler 
had deprived her of this ornament of her sex. 
The girl played on until nineteen of her tickets 
came up blanks.. The twentieth was a prize. 
On opening the paper, the lottery-keeper read 
it aloud to the crowd, who were conyulsed with 
langhter. It was a coms.” 








A Simile. 

The faults of women come from too great 
tenderness, and are like the spots on the moon, 
flowery plains ; whilst ours arise from hardness 
and selfishness, and are like the spots on the sun, 
burned out or exposed portions of the visible 
surface. 
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Home.—It was but the other day we saw an 
aged man who had left home in his youth, and 
now after the lapse of fifty years had returned to 
look upon the spot again ; to ramble over hi- 
former haunts, and to gaze once more upon the 
faces which had been as lost to him, for half a 
century. We had in the course of conversation 
asked him to relate to us his history, eventful as it 
must he, and he soon commenced. 

He had—actuated bya naturaHy daring spirit— 
shipped on board of a brig bound for Rio Janeiros 
had penetrated the interior and taken up his resi, 
dence among the nat ves, in which country he 
remained foreleven years. Aseriesof unforseen 
and unfortunate calamities, robbed him of a 
fortune which he had accumulated, and although 
at that time he wished to return to his native 
home, that spot the anticipation of seeing which 
had cheered him through all his darkest hours, 
yet he was unable to effect the wishes of his 
heart. From Rio Janeiro he sailed to Portugal, 
and became one of the leaders in the army of a 
petty sovereignty there. He was soon superce- 
ded in his command, and he left in disgust .— 
A year afterwards found him in the city of the 
‘Thousand Isles,,—Venice. He had taken up 
the profession of a gondolier, and could tell of his 
calling, 

‘And up and down the long canals they go, 
And under the Rialto shoot along—’ 


For five years he was one who glided daily, al- 
most, beneath ‘The Bridge of Sighs,’ and hed as 
thorough acquaintance as possible with the intri- 
cacies of the city’s numerous canals and turnings. 
‘Yet, after all,’ added he, ‘Venice with its carni- 
vals and its palaces, was not so sweet, as would 
have been one view of my own happy New-Eng- 
land home !’ 

Next he went to Naples, and from thence to 
Constantinople. Here his adventures caine near 
ending, asin an affray he was just saved from 
being food for the fishes of the Bosphorus. He 
however escaped, and his next stopping-place 
was Calcutta. From thence he sailed to the 


East Indies, and from there, finding a vessel | 


bound for New-York, he took passage, and had 
again set foot on the American shore. 

Though his had been a life of adventure, and 
he had visited all climes and all nations, yeta 
home among the rocks and hills of the Granite 
State of New-Hampshire, had more charms for 
him—for it was endeared as his Home—than all 
the bright isles and sunny lands told of in story. 

Home! That single word had cheered him 
on; though doubts and darkness, through pros- 
perity and light, this had been his haven of rest 
—this had been the polar star «f his ambitition ! 

From the recital of this traveller much may be 
learned. The youth may learn to curb his heated 
imagination, and he may gain much that savors 
of wisdom ; and he of maturer years can take 
therefrom that which shall give to him the jewel 
which gold cannot purchase—contentment. Let 


every one remember that homme is the heaven of 


this world, and 


Though ’tis ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home. 











The editor of the N. Y. Sunday Mercury has 
made adiscovery ! And what think you reader 
isit? *Tis not that man ig mortal—not that wo- 
man is faithless—not that politicians will change 
—not that that debtors will abscatterate ; but that 
itis much easier to convince a man that he is 
right than that he is wrong ? 








To Readers and Correspondents.—We publish 
on our last page a beautiful piece of poetry dated 
‘Three Mile Point,’ and signed ‘S.’ The senti- 
ment is good, and the only drawback on the fe- 
licity of its reception was a certain demand which 
‘Uncle Sam’ produced for its transportation. 

‘Peter Pop’ has improved his style somewhat 
—his present production is good. 

‘Rolla’ and ‘B. F. D.’ have our thanks. 

We have some other communications on hand 
which we shall publish soon. 








= The following was received after the com- 
position of the poetry .page was completed, we 
therefore insert it here. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
A CHARADE. 
To the ‘Rose Bud,’ Newurk, N. J. 


My first is an Indian name, 

The name of my birth place, 
A place of beauty of fume, 

And Hudson's brow doth grace, 


My second is a useful thing, 
Contuining many a gem, 

Instruction to the mind will bring, 
If chosen well frum them. 


My first and second, when combined, 
My name will bring to view; 

A handsome paper ws you'll find, 
Sweet Bup a match for you. 


My whole has climbed the hill of Fame, 
And travell'd wide and far, 

Just eighteen letters spell my name, 
Now tell me what they are, 


Poughkeepsie, Oct. 14:h, 1840, 


MARIA, 








For the Casket- 
ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 15 letters. 


My i 2 6 5 3 isa short dissertation. 

My 2 6 7 3 8 11 is in this place. 

My 3 10 9 2 isevery one of any number. 

My 4 9 1 is a decree of congress. 

My 5 8 1 7 3 is the insigna of holiness, but 
is often the witness of unholy deeds. 

My 6 13 5 is said by some to be typical of 
a certain office holder. 

My 7 3 10 13 5 isa kingdom. 





My 8 1 6 5 isa new article. 


My 9 2 10 7 is a fish found only in Wines. | 


der meer. 

My 10 8 7 is music, whether light or serious. 

My 116151339 1 is indifferent treat. 
ment of a person. 

My 12 6 1 9 2 is acommon resort in war. 

My 13 6 10 7 isa principal character in one 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 

My 14 11 1 7 3 is generally the rendezvous 
of outlaws. 

My 15 4 13 10 isa splendid amusement. 

My whole is the emblem of a nation of free. 

men, and is a task for enigma solvers. 
And answer is requested. Weesses Fe Boos 











Hymenial. 


‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


On the Ist inst., by Rev. Dr. Babcock. Mr. Gsoncr D. 
Briccs, to Miss Mary ANN Kipp, allof Poughkeepsie. 

In this village.on Wednesday morning, Oct. 7, by the 
Rev. A.M. Mann, Mr. Persr Maretr. to Miss Mary 
CaTHarine Mysas, bothof Poughkeepsie. 

Ou the same mernt bythe samme, Mr. Wm. Pusu- 
NELL, of Hopewell. to Miss Heten Caswetz, daughter 
of the late John Caswell, of Poughkeepsie. 

On the eyening of the same day, by the same, Mr. 
ADAM G:anam, Jr., of Poughkeepsie, to Miss Exe anox 
Lawson, of Barnegat. 

«on the 7th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Traverse, Mr. Anra- 
HAM STOCKHOLM, o/ the firmof Stockholm & n of 
Poughkeepsie, to Miss ANTonsTTs Lyon, of Bedford, 
Westchester county. 

On Monday, the éthinst., at Yorktown, Westchester 
county, by the Rev. Mr. Wyman, Mr. Smrra M. Hyarr. 
to Miss Rutn Cxawroap. 

On Thursday evening, 8th inst., by Elc er Philetys Ro- 
berts. Mr. Davin Warrengap, to Miss Mary 8. Rozett, 
both of Union Vale. 

In the a of Rhinebeck, on the 2d inst., by the 
Rev. N. W. Gourtner, Mr. Epwarp M. Many, to Miss 
CATHARINE A. : ULTZ. 

At North East, on the 8th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Van 
Dusen, Mr. Mu.von Smrrn, of Coluinbia county,to Miss 
Mary Rupp, of Pine Plains. 

At Amenia, on the Mth inst, by the Rev. Henry Bar- 


-ber, Mr. Apram MaGAut, to Miss Lovursa Runpat, all of 


that place. 

On the 7th instant, by Rev. Wm. Jewett, Mr. Jamrs 
ACKERMAN, to Miss Mary Hasprovck eldest daughter 
of may fe: Stilwell, Esq.. all of New Paltz. 

In this village, on Wednesday evening, Sept. 30th, Ly 
the Rev. Mr. Kanouse, Mr. Ggorce W. Fiore of 
Bridgeport, Conn., to Miss Caxouings H. Smuirn, eldest 
daugiiter of Mr. Levi Smith, of Hyde Park. 

Al Stormville, on the 5th inst., by the Rev Abraham 
Polhemus, Mr. Joun Humearey, of Beckman, to Miss 
CaTHARINE Evizapeta, daughter of Abraham Storm, 
Esq., of the former place. 

In Albany, onthe 27th ultimo, by the Rev- Edward 
Holmes, Mr. WILLIAM STIFF MILLARD, of Pough- 
keepsie.to Miss ELIZA VAN VOAST, of Albany. 


Obituary. 


‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 











DIED, 

In Pine Plains village, on the 4th inst. Lyman Tayton, 
a patriot of the revolution, in the 74 year of his age. 

_ In Wadsworth, Ohio, on the 10th of Seprember last, 
in the 33 year of her age, Sitvia, wife of Luman J. 
Mills, and danghter of Dudley 8. Pease, of this village. 

Drowned in the Mohewk river near Cohoes Falls, on 
20th of Sept. last, Warrney A. Leonarp,in the 32d year 
of his age, formerly ot Poughkeepsie. 

In LaGrange, Oct 2, 1540, Saran Emegtine, daughter 
of John J. McCord, aged 16 a 4 months and 22 
days. She wasa memberof the church of Christ, and 
seemed prepared for her passage. 

In Fishkill village, on Sunday evening, Sept. <7th, 
Mary, wife of John C. Pudney, aged 23 years. 

Youth promised fair, and Pleasure much, 
Anticipation flattered ; 
Her prospects of long life were such 
As makes this eurth a heaven. 


Her work was done—her Saviour called! 
Obedient 'o His will. 

She lefi her husband, daughter—all— 
‘Yo dwell with Him tn heaveo. 


Her death was like the setting sua, 
‘That shone in all its splendor : 

Farewell! she cried, "tis done, ’tis done!— 
Live nearto Jesusever. 


a ST Ee 





Agents. 
Albany Cily,. ...-++.0e+s+e+B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
Amenia South,...+s+sere+-A» Hitchcock. 
Amenia,...... erseesseees+G. Bishop. 


Amenia Union,............Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn,........+++e+ee-sR. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co........Owen T. Coffin. 
DOVEL, . o voce ccc ssdcse -o-.Jd. W. Sleight. 
Dover, New-Hampshire,...8. H. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co....Calvin Harrington. 
Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, ‘ef eeee eee 


Charles M Marvin, 
‘ Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hurd. 
Hartsville, te eet e eee eeteee J. & W. Kay. 
Hackensack,. ere eee ewe ereee .&. w. Alger. 
Glenham,....-.s..+0e+000+G. Brewster. 
LaGrange,.. eere eee eeeee osu F. Dubois. 
Low Point,..........++....Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co... ..James E. Quinlan. 
Northeast,.........+e+ee++A. Dunbar. 
New-York city,...........B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh), .......++..+e«e-dohn Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,...........Edwin Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. H. Plait, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratoga Springs, .........Joha Masten. 
Salt Puint,...............-James M.Ward. 
Washington Hollow,..,....Daniel P- Eighmie. 


Persons wishing to subscribe at any time in the 
course of the volume will be turnished with the Nos. 





from the eommencement. 
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ree oe - atin) 
When the jay whistles loud, and the wrens disa 
o r : ’ ppear— 
THE MUSE. The Young We are solemnly warned that the autumn is near, 
————— —_— BY W. G. CLARK, . 
When the loneciicket chirps in the coltager’s hearth, 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
My Youthful Days. 


*Twas here my young existence was begun— 
My boyish sports were on its flowery green ; 
And often, when my school-day task was done, 
T’d climb its hills to view the enchanting scene, 
And stand and gze, ‘till the snn’s setting ray 
Shone on the beight—the sweetest of the day. 


Then, when the hour of mellow light was come, 
And evening dews cooled the tipening grain ; 
I watched the weary ploughman, trudging home 
Inthe lone path that winds across the plain, 
Torest, and watch the laughing child at play, 
And te!l him o’er the scenes of another day. 


Ah, happy days! too h ppy toreturn, 

Fled on the wing of youth’s departed ye.rs ; 
A bitter lesson has been mine, to learn 

The truth of life, its pains and troubling fears ; 
Yet doe s the remembrance of my childhood stay, 
A twilight on the brightness passed away, 


My though's recur unto those bright days still— 
Hours spent in blissf.l gleé, before me rise, 
The play-ground—the bright prospect from the hiil— 
lis summer verdure and autumnal dies ; 
The p:esent brings its pains, but whic they last 
I shelter me in the fond remembered past. 
S—s. 
Th. ce Mile Point, Oct. 1840. 


QR SEI? 
How shall = weoher? 
BY THE LATE W. MAXWELL PRAED. 


How shall I woo her? I will stand 
Beside her when she sings, 

And watch her fine and fairy hand 
Fit o’er the quivering strings ; 

And I will tell her— I have heard, 
Though sweet her song may be, 

A voice whose every whispered word 
Is more than song to me. 


How shall I wooher? I wiill gaze 
In sad and silent trance 

On those blue eyes, whose liquid rays 
Look love in every glance ; 

And I wil tell her—eyes more bright, 
Though bright her own may beam, 


Will shed their breaking speil to-night, = 


Upon me in my dream, 


How shall I woo her? I williry 
The charm of oldentime, 
And swear by earth, and sea and sky, 
And rave in prose and rhyme. 
And I will tell her—when I bent 
My knee in other years, 
I was not half so eloquent, 
I could not speak for tears, 


How shall [ woo her? T will bow 
Beside her at the shrine, 

And pray the prayer, and vow the vow, 
And press her lips to mine, 

And I will tell her, when she p :rts 
From Passion’s thrilling kiss, 

That Memory to many hearts 
Is dearer far than Bliss, 


In vain, in vain! The lyre is mute, 
Its chords are snapt in twain ; 
Youc«nnot string that silent lute 
Nor clasp those chords again, 
Love’s toil, I know, is little cost, 
Love's perjury is light sin, 
But hearts which lose what I have lost, 
What have they left to win? 














When the gay summer flowers are beginning tofade, 


When into dust, like dewy flowers deported. 
Fom our dim paths the bright and lovely fede ; 
The fiir in form, the pure, the genilesrearted, 
Whose looks within the breast a Sabbath made ; 
How like a whisper on the inconstant wind, 
The memory of their voices stirs the mind! 


We hear the sigh, the song, the fitful laughter, 
That from their lips, in balm, were wont to flow 
When hope’s beguiling wings they hurried after, 
And ¢ronk her syren music long «go ; 
While joy’s bight harp to sweetest lays was strung, 
And poured sich numbers for the loved and young. 





When the clear stars are burning high in heaven— 
When the lownight-winds kiss the autumnal tree, | 

And thonghts are deepening in the hush ef even, 
How soft those voices on the heart will be ! 

They breathe of raptures which have bloomed and died, 

Of sorrows, by rememb: ance sanctitied, 


\ 
i 


Yet, when the lov’d have from our pathway vanisli’d, |! 
TVhat potent magic con their smiles restore ? 
Like some guy sun-burst, by the tempest banish’d, 
They passed in darhness—they will come no more, 
Unhke the day-beams, when the storm hath fled, 
No hght renewed breaks on their lowly bed! 


SS a 
The Cottage Door. 


BY T. K. HERVEY, 





How sweet the rest that labor yields 
The humble and the poor, 

Where sits the patriarch of the fields 
Before his cottage door ! 

The lark is singing in the sky, 
The swallow in the eaves, 

And love is beaming in each eye, 
Beneath the summer leaves ! 


The air amid his fragrant bowers 
Supplies unpurchased health, | 
And hearts are bounding ’mid the flowers, 
More dear to him thon wea!th! 
Peace, like the blessed sunlight, plays 
Around his humble cot, 
And happy nights and cheerful days ! 





Divide his lowly lot, 


And when the village Sabbath bell | 
Rings ont upon the gale, 

The father bows his head to tell 
The music of its tale— 

A fresher verdure seems to fill 
The fair and dewy sod, 

And every infant tongue ig still 
To heur the word of God ! 


Oh! happy hearts—to Him who stills 
The ravens when they cry, 

And makes the lily ‘neath the hills 
So glorious to the eye— 

The trusting patriarch prays, to bless 
His labors with increase ; 

Such ‘‘ways are ways of pleasantness,” 
And all such “paths are peace,” 








2S are A 
From the New-York Mercury. 


Autumn is Near. 


And a paleness is spread o’er the green andthe glade— 
When the rose’s bright petals lay dead on its tomb, 
And the daisy has ceased, with the tulip, to bloom— 
Oh, then comes a whisper to Vanity’s ear, 
‘Prepare—be prepared ! for the autumn is near!’ 


When the twitte: ing swallow no longer is heard, 
And plaintive and low are the notes of each bird ; 
When robins are flocking, and night ravens croak, 
And the bobalink clucks on the dry, seedy polk ; 








And the wings of the butterfly drop to the eurth ; 
When the glow-worm and fire. fly extinguish their light, 
And no voices of intecis distu:b the dull night, 

Save the caty-did singing in glee o’er his bier— 

We then are assured that (be atmumn is near, 


Whicn the trees ac puast blooming, and nature first 
weaves 

A pule faded chaplet of sycamore leaves ; 

When the sumac and maple gro v dappled and red, 

And a leaf flickers downto the couch of the dead ; 

We know that the Frost King will shortly appear, 





| For autuma is coming—nay, autumn is here, 


When youth’s brightest bossems have fallen to earth, 

And flown are the soul cheering inoments of mith: 

When the g:een leaves have fided from the garland of 

joy, 

Andthe goblet of pleasure vields bitter alloy :— 

Then, then, comes the whisper tu frail mortals here, 

‘Prepsre—be prepared! for your autumn is near !’ 
DOW IR, 

SST Sew Cas 


From the Dial. 


Stanzas. 


Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught, 


We are sprrits clad in veils ; 

Man by nian was never seen: 
All our deep communing fails 

To receive the shadowy sereen, 


Heart to heart was never known: 
Mind with mind did never meet: 
We are colomns left alone, 
Of a temple once complete. 


Like the stars that gem the sky, 
Far apart though seeming near, 

In our light we scattered he; 
Allis thus bat starlight here, 


Whatis social company, 

But the bubbling summer stream ? 
What our wise philosophy 

But the glincing of a dream ? 


-— | ee ee oe ee oe we ee oe em lle 


On!y when the Sun of Love 

Melts the scattered stars of thought, 
Only when we live above 

What the dim-eyed world had taught : 


Only when our souls are fed 

By the fount which gave them birth, 
And by inspiration led 

Which they never drew from earth. 


We like parted drops of rain, 

Swelling ’till they meet and run, 
Shall be all absorbed again, 

Meliing, flowing into one, 

EC 
Epitaph. 

Render, pass on, ne’er waste your time, 
On bad biography, and bitter rhyme, 
For what I am, this cumberous clay insures, 
And what I was, is no affair of yours. 
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